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Felt-making Craftsmen 
of the Anatolian and 
Iranian Plateux 


Michael and Veronika Gervers 


This paper results almost entirely from research 
carried out in Turkey in 1972 and 1973, and in Iran 
in 1973. We are especially grateful to all those felt- 
makers who welcomed us in their shops, and gener- 
ously supplied us with information. We would also 
like to thank our two interpreters, Mr. Liitfi Erkan of 
Istanbul and Mr. Nasrollah Memari of Shiraz, without 
whose assistance we would never have been able to do 
this work. Deep appreciation is due to the Institut 
Frangais d’Archéologie in Istanbul, and the British 
Schools of Archaeology in Ankara and Tehran for 
their hospitality and helpful assistance. 


Photographs are by 


Michael Gervers unless otherwise noted. 


ELT, A NON-WOVEN TEXTILE, is one of the 

most ancient and primitive fabrics known to man. 

Today, its widespread use is geographically concen- 
trated in a band some 1000 km wide stretching from 
the Balkans to the easternmost borders of Mongolia; 
more or less the same area where it has served as an 
essential element of the nomadic way of life since 
time immemorial. Although felt can be, and some- 
times is made from the hair of certain wild animals, 
its production depends on the availability of large 
quantities of wool or hair, made possible only as a 
result of animal keeping on a large scale. There can be 
little doubt that the origins of felt-making and the 


domestication of sheep, goats and camels are closely 
connected both chronologically and geographically; 
those origins are to be sought in the Neolithic period, 
almost certainly before the appearance of spinning 
and weaving. To illustrate the association between 
felt and animal domestication, we may consider that 
4 to 5 kilos of wool are necessary for the making of a 
single felt coat (Figs. 37, 38) or a medium sized rug 
(Figs. 41-44). An even more striking example is to be 
found in the felt coverings for the round tents used 
by the nomads of North Iran. for which approx- 
imately 130 kilos of wool, that of 190 sheep, is 
required.' This enormous quantity represents the 
entire annual wool supply of a fairly well-to-do 
family; the less wealthy could only amass as much 
during the course of several years. 

Although little is known about the origins of felt, 
we may not be far wrong in assuming that it was 
developed by the nomadic peoples of Eurasia and 
only subsequently introduced to the sedentary popu- 
lations with which they came in contact. In 
agricultural societies, however, felt never played the 
important role which it held amongst the nomads, 
where it was one of those basic materials on which 
life depended. For them, it served not only for tent 
coverings; but also for such furnishings as rugs, blan- 
kets, bags, and even votive images. It was, and in 
many places still is, worn as garments in the form of 
mantles, cloaks, rain-capes, hoods, hats and foot- 
wear. Saddle blankets and linings were also produced 
from this fabric, not to mention numerous other 
objects. 

For the Chinese, historically speaking, the northern 
steppe empire of the nomads was known as the “‘land 
of felt.”2 In his official acts, Genghis Khan distin- 
guished his united Turco-Mongolian tribes from the 
subjected peoples by designating the former as ‘‘the 
generations who live in felt tents.” 

During the summer of 1972 and 1973, thanks to 
the generous support of the Canada Council, we were 
able to study the archaic craft of felt-making in its 
traditional form in a small section of that large terri- 
tory where felt is common, notably in Turkey 
(Balikesir, Afyon, Konya, Tire, Sandikh) and Iran 
(Shiraz, Isfahan, and Seh-Gabi near Kangavar). As a 
result of these preliminary expeditions we were able 
to gather a great deal of information concerning the 
broader implications of this vast subject, but shall 
limit ourselves in the present study to a discussion of 
the urban craft tradition, and the role which profes- 
sional felt-makers played in the life of the rural and 
nomadic populations. 

In order to appreciate the popularity of this fabric 
in the area described, it may be useful to say a few 
words about the methodology of felt-making, for, 
simple as the process is, the techniques are not widely 
understood. As the most common ground material 
for this fabric is wool, we shall focus our discussion 
on those felts which are made from the rather coarse 
wool of sheep characteristic of both the Anatolian 
and Iranian Plateaux. It is worth noting that the finer 
wool of the Merino sheep is not considered suitable 
for the rough, water repellent felts of these countries. 
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Fig. 1 72 year old Mustafa Gongel (Efe Kalfa) cleaning wool. 
Cemalettin Ozgaligan’s workshop, Afyon, 1973. 


Fig. 3 Rifat Yesilbal beating wool before carding. On the left, 
Mehmet Sagmen works with the carding machine. Elal’s work- 
shop, Tire, 1973. 


In Turkey, where sheep are sheared twice a year 
(generally in April and July/August), the shorter wool 
of the second shearing is preferred for felt. While the 
wool is usually not cleaned beforehand, the sheep are 
washed in a stream prior to shearing. Once the wool 
reaches the felt-maker, the first step is to sort it ac- 
cording to colour and quality. During this selection, 
the dirt is removed by hand, an easy job undertaken 
either by the very old or by children (Fig. 1). Since 
felt produced by professional craftsmen is invariably 
ordered or sold according to the pre-determined 
weight, the wool is then weighed (Fig. 2). Thereafter 
the fibers are loosened by beating with wooden sticks 
(Fig. 3) or by a special instrument known as the 
carding bow (Fig. 4). Sitting on the ground, the felt- 
maker holds the bow in his left hand, just above a pile 
of wool on the ground, and beats its cord (made of 
plied sheep or goat gut) with a heavy wooden mallet. 
The vibration separates the hairs and removes the re- 
maining impurities. Depending on the quality of the 
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Fig. 2 Rifat Yesilbal weighing wool (on the right, Mehmet 
Sagman and Mustafa Elal). Elal’s workshop, Tire, 1973. 


Fig. 4 Carding wool by bow. Selami Coban’s workshop, 
Balikesir, 1973. 


wool, this process may be repeated two or three 
times. 

When it has been carded, the fluffed wool is spread 
in the required shape on a reed mat by means of a 
special fork, made of thin wooden sticks. The loose, 
fine woollen layer, some 30 - 40 cm thick, resembles 
white puffy clouds as seen from an airplane (Figs. 5, 
6). When a patterned rug is to be made, the coloured 
felt strips and/or bits of coloured wool which form 
the motifs are first spread out on the mat (Fig. 7), 
and the woollen layer is placed on top of them (Fig. 
8). Once the spreading is complete, the ‘‘cloud” is 
sprinkled with water (Fig. 9), and then carefully 
rolled into the reed mat (Fig. 10). Four to six large 
pieces, the average limit of a day’s work, may be 
rolled up one after the other (if necessary, the mat, 
about 6 m long, may be lengthened by tying a second 
one to it). The heavy roll is then wrapped into an old 
piece of felt or a coarse canvas (Fig. 11), and tied 
very tightly (Fig. 12). 
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Fig. 5 Recep Iranh and Cemalettin Ozgalisan spread carded 


Fig. 6 Carded wool spread out for a sleeved kepenek-mantle 
wool fora kepenek-mantle. 


(Mehmet Sagman, Rifat Yesilbal and Mustafa Elal). Elal’s 
workshop, Tire, 1973. 


Fig. 7 Refik and Hulki Giirer lay the decoration for an elabo- Fig. 8 Carded wool is spread over the decoration. Refik 
rate felt rug with a young apprentice. Girer’s workshop, Tire, Gtrer’s workshop, Tire, 1973. 
1973. 


Fig. 9 Selami Goban and Recep Agen sprinkle water with Fig. 10 Recep Iranli and Cemalettin Ozgalisan roll the carded 
brooms over carded wool to be made into saddle blankets. wool for a kepenek-mantle into the reed mat. 
CGoban’s workshop, Balikesir, 1973. 
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Fig. 11 Recep Iranli and Cemalettin Ozgalisan wrap the roll 
into a felt blanket. 


Fig. 13 Hardening by stepping process (Galip Filiz, Emin Fig. 14 Selami Coban and Recep Agen unroll felt after the 


Kaya, Stileyman Coban). Selami Goban’s workshop, Balikesir, first stepping. Goban’s workshop, Balikesir, 1973. 
1973. 


Fig. 15 HulkiGurer secure the patterns of a felt rug after the Fig. 16 Coffee break. 
first hardening. Refik Giirer’s workshop, Tire, 1973. 


(Please note: Figs. 5, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 show work performed in Ozealisan’s workshop, Afyon, 1973.) 
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Now begins the ‘‘hardening”’’ process. Two, three, 
sometimes as many as six people roll it with one foot, 
applying heavy pressure with both hands at the knee, 
back and forth the length (usually about 10 m) of the 
shop, courtyard or roof-top where they are working 
(Fig. 13). This hardening by stepping lasts from 25 to 
30 minutes, after which the roll is untied and opened. 
The formerly fluffy mass of dampened carded wool, 
while still somewhat loose, is now a textile fabric 
(Fig. 14). In the case of patterned rugs or other deco- 
rated objects, any motifs, which have not fused 
sufficiently with the wool base, or are otherwise 
found to be out of place, are at this stage put straight 
and secured by the addition of water and hand pres- 
sure (Fig. 15). The edges are straightened either by 
pulling out the as yet only slightly cohesive material, 
or by folding it in. If a coat is being made, the “‘blan- 
ket” is folded in half (Fig. 17), and the edges tied 
together by pulling up tufts of wool and knotting 
them (Figs. 16, 18). Another layer of freshly carded 


Fig. 17 After the first hardening, Recep Irani and Cemalettin 
Ozealisan fold a felt “blanket” in half for a kepenek-mantle 


Fig. 19 Recep Iranh and Cemalettin Ozealigan spread some 


freshly carded wool over a few kepenek-mantles after the 
edges have been securely joined. 


wool is spread over the object (Figs. 19, 21), and the 
decoration or identification marks applied to the 
outer side of the resultant ‘“‘bag’”’ (Fig. 20). Water is 
sprinkled on top, and it is rolled once again back into 
the mat. Hardening by stepping is carried out for 
another twenty minutes or so. When the roll is 
opened for the second time, the felt is markedly fir- 
mer than before, but still not strong enough and in 
need of considerable shrinkage (Fig. 22). It becomes a 
remarkably strong, water-repellent fabric only as a re- 
sult of the fulling process. It is to be noted that in 
Iran the hardening of the felt by stepping is usually 
done only once. Changes are made and the desired 
firmness achieved while fulling. 

The fulling of felt is a shrinking process induced by 
the application of water, preferably hot, and the sub- 
jection of the piece to constant heavy beating. As it 
shrinks, the hairs of the wool retract on each other to 
form a strong fabric. In most cases soap is added as a 
sizing agent (Fig. 23); in Shiraz resin was also used. 
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Fig. 18 Cemalettin Ozgaligan and Recep Iranl work on a 
kepenek-mantle after the first hardening. 


Fig. 20 Cemalettin Ozgaligan and Recep iranh number 


kepenek-mantles with blue and red felt strips. 
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Fig. 21 Preceding the second hardening, Rifat Yegilbal spreads 
wool for the hood of a sleeved kepenel:-mantle. Mustafa Elal’s 
workshop, Tire, 1973. 


Fig. 22 Kepenek-mantle before the fulling process, made in 
Ozgalisan *s workshop. (The key motif on the coat is the family 
sign of the master, while the inscription, Yahya Soylu, is the 
name of the shepherd who ordered the garment.) Afyon, 
1972. 


Fig. 23 Hot water, thick with soap, is spread over a rug during 
the fulling process. 
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Fig. 24 Fulling a rug. 


During the fulling process, changes in the size and 
shape of the object can be made. Parts can be worked 
together, as for example the attaching of hoods to the 
Anatolian kepenek-mantles. In Iran, the sleeved coats 
of the Quashgai and Bactiari nomads, extremely 
simply made and without any sewing, are formed at 
the fulling stage from a still loosely felted *“‘blanket’’. 

Fulling can be done in a number of different ways. 
In every case, however, two to four people usually 
work together in unison, coordinating their actions 
by repeating rhythmical sounds or by chanting. At 
most places, the felt, rolled and rerolled repeatedly 
from every possible direction, is pressed by the 
workers’ lower arms. While working, they may kneel 
on the ground (Afyon, Shiraz, Isfahan - Figs. 24-28), 
or stand at a table (Fig. 29), or in special pits dug out 
of the work-shop floor such that the floor itself can 
be used as a table (Balikesir). Elsewhere, as in Tire, 
pressure is applied by the knee. In a quick rhythmical 
motion, the roll of felt is picked up and turned by 
hand, and, as it falls, the workers drop on it with one 
of their knees (Fig. 30). The procedure is also known 
in Bahkesir. 

Common in Turkey is the use of steam baths for 
fulling. The felt-makers of Afyon built their own 
hamam-s for this purpose, where at a high temper- 
ature (87° F/31° C) and in extremely humid air, the 
very best quality felt can be made (Figs. 31, 32). In 
many cases, felt fulled in the hamam requires no addi- 
tional sizing agent, such as soap. Those who do not 
full in a steam bath prefer to work in the heat of 
summer. We learned in Shiraz that the felt-makers try 
to complete all their orders during this season, for 
otherwise they would be obliged to go to the baths, a 
place to be avoided if possible because of the uncom- 
fortable conditions. 

After fulling, the felt is often washed and polished 
with a stone (Shiraz), or a wooden mangle (Balikesir - 
Fig. 33). In some places, the extra surface wool is cut 
off by means of a raisor or shearing scissors, while in 
Shiraz, felts are passed over an open flame to bum off 
any remaining loose fibers (Fig. 34). If a felt coat is 
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Fig. 27 During the fulling proces’, a worker crawls inside the Fig. 28 While fulling, a coat is stretched by the workers. 
coat, made with the bottom part open, to prevent the front 


and back from sticking together, 


(Please note: Figs. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, show work performed in Abdol Ali Ougi’s workshop, Shiraz, 1973.) 


Fig. 29 Galip Filiz and Emin Kaya full brown kepenek- Fig. 30 Fulling (Mehmet Sertdemir, Mehmet Sagman and 
mantles on a table. Selami Goban’s workshop, Balikesir, 1973. Rifat Yesilbal). Mustafa Elal’s workshop, Tire, 1973. 
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Fig. 31 (and below Fig. 32) Fulling in the largest felt-hamam 
in Afyon, rented by Cemalettin Ozgalisan, 1973. 


Fig. 33 Selami Goban “irons” a saddle blanket with a wooden 
mangle. Goban’s workshop, Balikesir, 1973. 


being produced, it is then cut up the front (Fig. 35), 
and hung out to dry in the fresh air (in front of the 
workshops where they were made - Fig. 36, or even in 
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dry river beds). Drying takes only one day in summer, 
but requires two or three in the winter. 

Amongst the nomads who make felt in order to 
supply the needs of their own families, the work is 
generally undertaken by women. Men are employed 
in the hardening process, however, when, instead of 
being “‘stepped’’, the roll is often attached to a horse 
and pulled along the ground.4 In more sedentary set- 
tlements, where felt-making is considered a craft, the 
work is invariably done by professional craftsmen. In 
Turkey, workshops are always to be found in a parti- 
cular section of the bazaars or recently established 
“industrial” areas, while in Iran, with the exception 
of the hatters, the felt-makers work at home in court- 
yard workshops. 

Although it is almost certain that the felt-makers 
of Iran worked in guilds for centuries, we were able 
to gather little information about such organized 
groups. In Turkey, felt-maker guilds existed from at 
least as early as the 16th century until the beginning 
of the 20th century. While no guild documents from 
any period have as yet been published, we are never- 
theless fortunate in having two illustrated descriptions 
of guild parades, one from 1582, and the other from 
the 1720s, in which felt-makers are represented.°? It 
would have been enlightening if a retired felt-maker 
could have told us about the last stages of guild orga- 
nization, but for this information we are already too 
late; even when the old were learning the trade, it had 
already passed out of guild control. What we were 
able to piece together, therefore, is derived from a 
number of fragmentary memories. 

Each town where felt was produced had but one 
felt-makers’ guild. A guild-master (usta-bagt) stood at 
the head of all other masters (usta), while the organ- 
ization was policed and disciplinary measures en- 
forced by the yigit bass. Important matters 
concerning the guild and its members were always 
discussed by all the masters in a meeting which was 
usually held in the local mosque. Of guild regulations 
we only know that the apprentices (¢girak) were not 
permitted to smoke or sit cross-legged in the presence 
of a master, that masters were forbidden to lure ap- 
prentices from the workshops of their colleagues, and 
that masters were to present garments to their jour- 
neymen (kalfa) on the occasion of important religious 
feasts. Infringement of the rules was met by instant 
punishment, meted out by the yigit bas: who had 
the power to close down a shop on the spot. 

Formerly, boys to be apprenticed were taken to a 
workshop by their fathers at the age of six or seven. 
They began with the easier jobs such as cleaning and 
sorting the wool or sweeping the floor, and worked 
their way up to the more complicated tasks. Appren- 
ticeship took some seven years, at the end of which 
time, according to one aged felt-maker, Mustafa 
Gongel (Afyon), each boy had to display his skills by 
making three masterpieces. These were examined by 
all the masters of the guild and, if they were 
approved of, the apprentice was eligible to become a 
journeyman. Amidst festivities, which were provided 
for at his own expense, the journeyman would be 
formally admitted into the association. As far as we 
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were able to ascertain, he could then work wherever 
he wished from this time on, and, when and if he 
could obtain the means, he might open his own shop, 
thus becoming a master. In other words, the major 
distinction between usta and kalfa was not experience 
but money. Since the demise of the guilds the ques- 
tion of becoming a master seems to depend solely 
upon an individual’s ability to compete through the 
production of quality goods and upon his acquiring 
the necessary finances to open a shop. 

Methods of felt-making seem invariably to have 
been limited to local custom; there is no indication 
that journeymen travelled to other felt-making cen- 
tres within or without the boundaries of their 
country in order to learn how others worked. As a 
result, every centre today prides itself in the belief 
that felt produced there is of the highest possible 
quality. Methods are nevertheless everywhere differ- 
ent, if only slightly so, and there can be no doubt 
that methodology determines quality to a consi- 
derable extent. 

Within the guilds, family background and con- 
nections must once have been extremely important, 
but this is becoming less and less the case. While in 
Shiraz the extended family tends to work together, 
employing few outsiders, in Anatolia as a whole it 
was only in Afyon that we found masters to be de- 
scendants of families who for generations had been 
engaged in the production of felt. In such traditional 
family workshops, masters still mark their products 
with old family emblems (Fig. 22). In Tire, we found 
not a single old master who was the son of a felt- 
-maker. In Balikesir, where succeeding generations of 
craftsmen were also rare, many masters were found 
only recently to have learned the craft. For them, 
their ‘‘journeymen”’ and part-time assistants, most of 
whom learned felt production as adults, this occu- 
pation, although entailing constant hard physical 
labour, is considered financially attractive. Strength 
and stamina, they believed, was more important than 
years of training and, while the quality of the product 
here did not match that of Afyon, it was evident that 
the part-time worker, of which there are many, could 
learn the process of carding, stepping and fulling in a 
period of only a few months. 

Although in the past the use of felt in these 
countries was popular and widespread, fewer and 
fewer people use it today. Many objects traditionally 
made thereof have either gone out of use or are now 
manufactured from synthetic commercial fabrics. 
Once, large quantities of felt were required to produce 
coverings for nomadic round tents or ev (Oy, wy), 
commonly known as yurts. In Anatolia, the use of 
such tents has now almost entirely disappeared, and 
most felt-makers do not even know what they look 
like. Felt rugs, still popular in Iran, are also on the 
wane in Anatolia (Figs. 15, 23, 24, 41-44). Asso- 
ciating them with a rural lifestyle and mentality, 
townspeople scorn them. The felt-makers themselves 
no longer use felt carpeting in their homes. Only the 
most traditional, wool-wealthy villagers order them 
for, unless the client supplies his own wool, they are 
as expensive to produce (if not more so) as some 


fibers are burned off from a felt coat. Abdol Ali Ougi’s work- 
shop, Shiraz, 1973. 


Fig. 35 Selami Coban cuts the front opening of a kepenek- 
mantle. Goban’s workshop, Balikesir, 1973. 
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Fig. 36 Kepenek-mantles hang out to dry in the felt-making 
quarter of Afyon, 1972. 


Fig. 37 Ali Topcu, felt-maker, wearing a new kepenek-mantle 
of his own production. Afyon, 1972. 


factory made rugs. The once popular felt prayer mats 
are now used only by the aged. Felt saddle cloths are 
going out with the donkey. Yoghurt warmers made 
from this material have disappeared completely. An- 
kle boots, once worn to bed as protection against 
rheumatism, are practically unknown today, and the 
knee-length felt boots which until a generation ago 
were worn by the Turkish Army for walking on snow 
in the eastern provinces are now but curiosities.© 

Wearing of the felt fez, once a characteristic part of 
male Turkish apparel, has been strictly forbidden by 
the Government since the time of Atatitirk. We know 
of only a single old master presently employed in 
their production in Anatolia. He works in Konya, 
providing fez-s partly for tourists and partly for the 
Dancing Dervishes of Mevlana, who alone are per- 
mitted to wear them. 

In Turkey, it is the kepenek, a sleeveless mantle 
worn over the shoulders of shepherds and villagers 
(Figs. 37, 39, 40), which is presently the most com- 
mon felt object produced. The garment has remained 
popular amongst those such as herdsmen and field 
workers who are obliged to spend a great deal of time 
out-of-doors; the coat provides excellent protection 
against rain and winter cold, and can even be used as 
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Fig. 38 A felt-maker wearing a sleeved coat on the outskirts of 
Isfahan, 1973. 


a sleeping bag at night. In the days when transpor- 
tation was limited to open carriages or horseback, 
travellers also wore the kepenek, but now that bus 
and rail transport is so well developed, they are no 
longer needed. Townspeople find the very name 
archaic, while the younger urban generations, ex- 
cepting those associated with the felt-making 
districts, do not even know the garment. The villagers 
themselves feel that the kepenek will be replaced by 
the ‘‘coats of townspeople” within a generation. The 
same may be said in general about the felt coats of 
Iran (Fig. 38). When the shah endeavoured to impose 
a sedentary way of life on the nomadic tribes of 
Luristan and Kurdistan in the 1920s and 1930s, the 
wearing of these coats was forbidden because they 
symbolized a nomadic existence.’ As a result of this 
law, and subsequently because of great changes in life 
style, more and more people abandoned their use. 
Until recently, since felt was of major importance 
in the daily life of the rural population, felt-makers in 
larger towns and villages invariably produced goods 
only for the local market. Many of the more rural 
settlements also had their own felt-maker(s), although 
his production period would be confined to the sum- 
mer months. In Iran today there are craftsmen who 
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work for a single village, or a small group thereof. 
Near Kangavar, in Irani Kurdistan, we heard of such a 
person who alone produced all the felt required for a 
few neighbouring villages. He had neither workshop 
nor workers, but carried on his trade at the house of 
the person for whom he was working on that parti- 
cular day. The wool, together with food and wages, 
were provided by the client.® 

Common also until a generation or so ago was the 
travelling felt-maker. For those who lived in tiny 
mountain settlements before the advent of quick and 
relatively inexpensive road transportation, the annual 
appearance of these men was always welcomed. 
Lacking a felt-maker of their own, the villagers were 
happy to pay a bit more for their individual orders 
rather than have to transport heavy bundles of wool 
over considerable distances to the nearest town where 
craftsmen could be found. 

For most of the year the itinerant felt-makers were 
employed in the workshops of larger centres, trav- 
elling only for a relatively short period, usually after 
the time of the second shearing from mid-July to the 
end of September. Since there were always enough 
workers on hand in the professional workshops 
during the summer months, production was not 
hampered by the departure of the itinerants. In 
Shiraz, it was generally considered that only those 
felt-makers travelled who lacked customers at home 
and were in need of additional business. Even today, 
nomads come in to the good workshops of Shiraz 
from distances of up to 150 km. 

In Afyon, it was seldom the usta who travelled, but 
rather the journeymen. Setting out on foot in groups 
of three or four, their equipment carried on the back 
of a donkey, they scheduled their movements so that 
they would arrive in one local centre or another on 
market days. The more well-to-do might go by cart, 
and the more ambitious by train to such far away 
centres as Polath near Ankara. Establishing them- 
selves in tea- or coffee-houses near the market, the 
itinerants were able to make contact with villagers in 
need of their services. A preliminary agreement be- 
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tween parties would be reached which necessarily 
provided for the workers’ transportation to the village 
where they had agreed to set up shop. Having arrived, 
they would once again make their way to the local 
coffee-house where further agreements were made 
with the inhabitants and orders placed. It was not 
difficult to find a barn in which to work, for their 
presence brought a degree of honour to its owner, 
who placed the building at their disposal free of 
charge. While at work in a particular place, word of 
their presence would spread to other villages in the 
neighbourhood, guaranteeing an invitation to work 
there afterwards. Should a group which had made a 
good reputation for itself return to the same place in 
subsequent years, it was permitted to choose where it 
wanted to work. But if the villagers were not satisfied 
with the quality of the felt produced, the group 
would not only be unwelcome, but ventured into the 
region at its own risk. Should two separate groups of 
itinerant felt-makers arrive in a village at the same 
time, they might agree to work together or compete 
against each other. 

Although travelling was tiring, and entailed great 
difficulties and physical discomfort, particularly in 
the absence of proper drinking water, so charac- 
teristic of the plateau, this type of work was attrac- 
tive as it paid well. Since they went to the work 
rather than having it come to them, the itinerants 
were able to charge twenty to twenty-five percent 
more for their labour than they could earn at home, 
and their food was always provided by the individual 
or family for whom they happened to be working. 

The declining popularity of felt during recent de- 
cades has resulted in the retraction of some smaller 
felt-making centres and village workshops, and the 
complete disappearance of many. Similarly, the itin- 
erant felt-maker is quickly vanishing. In Afyon, for 
example, one of the largest felt producing centres of 
Anatolia, no one has travelled in the past six years. 
Local production has to some extent been absorbed 
by the workshops of the few remaining major centres, 
but even there production is declining. During the last 


Fig. 39 and (right) Fig. 40 Shepherds in kepenek-mantles near Afyon, winter, 1972-1973. (Photos by Lifti Erkan of Istanbul.) 
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Fig. 41 Felt rug made in Selami Goban’s workshop, Balikesir, 
1973. 


fifty years, anywhere from a third to a quarter of the 
workshops located in the major centres of both Tur- 
key and Iran have closed. At the same time, many old 
usta-s claim that production in these places is as high 
now as it ever was, despite the diminishing number of 
workshops. It is most probably due to the appearance 
of the carding and pressing machines during the last 
thirty years that the work-shops of a few larger 
centres assumed the leading role in felt-making. These 
machines have enabled the felt-makers to work faster. 
While by hand, two or three people could make no 
more than two felt coats in a day, with machines five 
to six coats may be made in the same period. 

The carding machine (Fig. 3), which according to 
verbal testimony appeared shortly after World War 
II, supercedes the loosening of the raw wool by 
mallet and bow. In many places, such as Balikesir and 
Shiraz, only the preliminary carding is done by 
machine. Thereafter, so that it might be as fluffy and 
light as possible, the wool is carded a second time by 
bow immediately before it is spread out on the reed 
mat. In these cases, the machines belong either to a 
workshop specializing only in carding (Balikesir), or 
to a textile factory (Shiraz) where wool is carded by 
the kilogramme at a fixed price. In Tire, where indivi- 
dual felt makers could afford carding machines of 
their own, the bow has entirely disappeared. With the 
machine on the premises, the required quantity of 
wool could be carded at any time, and since it had 
neither to be stored or carried in bags from the place 
where it had been carded, the second carding which 
elsewhere was done by bow, became quite unneces- 
sary. While in Afyon only a few workshops are 
provided with carding machines on the premises, the 
mallet and bow is well on the way out. 

The pressing machine, which we know only from 
Turkey, was apparently introduced as late as the 
1960s, and is quickly replacing the hardening by 
stepping process. Two-thirds of the workshops in 
Tire, the most machine-oriented of the felt-producing 
centres, have such machines, and in one shop it has 
even superceded the manual fulling process. In 
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Fig. 42 Felt rug made in the workshop of Nuh Naci, Konya, 
1972. 


Afyon, the few machines which exist are centrally 
located and can be rented on an hourly basis by any- 
one in the community. Hardening by foot has 
entirely disappeared. Although more industrialized 
than either Afyon or Tire, the pressing machine is 
still not used in Balkesir. 

While formerly all production was regional, today 
only a third to a quarter of the production of these 
major centres is for the local market, the rest being 
shipped to the many bazaars of the country by mid- 
dlemen (Fig. 45). Prior to the appearance of 
machines, such centralization would have been 
further impossible without inexpensive rail-transport. 
Since felt is a heavy, bulky, non-luxury goods, 
fetching small profits, it would not have been eco- 
nomically feasible to distribute it throughout the 
country by caravan. Despite the declining use of felt 
in general, it is the machine and the railway which 
have enabled the felt-making industry of Anatolia not 
only to centralize, but to survive through increased 
production and nation-wide distribution. 

In the neighborhood of the large centres, felt is still 
regularly ordered directly from a specific workshop 
by private individuals. Villagers invariably supply 
their own wool and orders can be considerable. In 
Shiraz, for example, an entire nomadic group may 
place an order for a year’s supply of felt with one 
workshop. Similarly, single families may place a large 
order. In the summer of 1973, we met a Quashgai by 
the name of Karim Afrasiyabi who had brought 60 kg 
of wool to one of the felt-makers in Shiraz in order to 
have it made up into mantles and rugs for the use of 
his family. Each individual orders regularly (i.e. once 
every year or two) from his favorite trusted work- 
shop. More frequent are orders from other craftsmen 
such as saddle makers, who require felt in their own 
trade. Until recently, the Turkish Army was an im- 
portant client, and since the 1960s, the 
transportation industry has been ordering coarse felt 
for insulation from Bahkesir. 

All signs indicate that the machine and changing 
life styles will put an end to traditional felt-making 


Fig. 43 Felt rug made in the workshop of the Kundak bro- 
thers (H. Osman Nakilcioglu, Hasan and Osman Kundak) 
Afyon, 1973. 


within the next few decades. The craft is already on 
the wane. Although both in Turkey and Iran large 
quantities of felt are still made annually, total pro- 
duction is obviously declining. Sons of the felt- 
makers choose other professions. If the occasion 
permits, the masters themselves close up shop and 
turn to easier jobs, with the result that entire centres 
often stop producing. Under the circumstances, it is 
impossible to emphasize enough the importance of, 
and need for studying those aspects of felt-making 
and of the felt-maker’s way of life which may be 
considered ancient. It is still possible to collect a great 
deal of information about the craft, but the oppor- 
tunities decrease annually. What was a living tradition 
fifty years ago has gone unrecorded, leaving for the 
present only fragmentary remains. Recent changes 
brought about by the machine are already irre- 
versible. In Turkey, the use of the carding bow and 
the hardening of the felt by foot is rare; similar de- 
velopments are in store for Iran and elsewhere. The 
important thing to be said, however, is that today 
most felt makers still remember the ancient tech- 
nology and are able to work according to its methods. 
Such methods can be described and photographed. 
Futhermore, older people can recall the use of many 
felt objects which are no longer made. In Iran, 
working songs sung to maintain the rhythm of the 
work, can be and are yet to be recorded. In Turkey, 
they have almost entirely disappeared both from the 
workshop and from memory. Few people remember 
stories, legends and proverbs concerning the craft. 
Although strong and waterproof, felt wears quickly 
and has a relatively short life when compared with 
sturdy woven fabrics. Depending upon degree of use, 
a felt coat may last for from one to four years; a 
carpet for up to ten. When their useful life is over, 
they are discarded and new pieces obtained. As a re- 
sult, it is most uncommon to find pieces of felt man- 
ufactured more than a decade or so ago.® Very little 
of this ethnographic material has made its way into 
Western museums, and what there is seldom turns out 
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Fig. 44 Felt rug made in the workshop of Sukri Kocatas 
Afyon, 1973. 


to be properly documented.'° Those wishing to pur- 
sue the subject at home are further frustrated by an 
entirely inadequate bibliograpy. 

Under the circumstances, it is only through careful 
and systematic field research that we can hope to 
extend our knowledge of felt-making, felt-makers 
and felt “‘culture”’, and to preserve through photo- 
graphs and written description what to future gener- 
ations will be a lost craft. Since the traditional 
felt-making industry extends over a wide geographic 
area encompassing many separate cultures using nu- 
merous variations in technique, a series of regional 
studies will have to be made before a thorough 
analysis of the problem can be undertaken. Our work 
in Turkey and Iran is only the beginning of a research 
project which we hope to continue in the future. Our 
present results can only be preliminary for, while we 
have a fairly clear understanding about professional 
felt-making in Anatolia, and to some extent on the 
Iranian plateau, we know practically nothing about 
the craft as practiced in small village workshops and 
by nomads and itinerant craftsmen. 

Another important area of inquiry concerns the 
ornamentation of felt rugs. Those from Iran, Afghani- 
stan and Turkestan in particular retain in their 
technique and decoration a significant degree of an- 
cient steppe tradition. It is not by coincidence that 
rugs produced in some of these areas today bear 
numerous similarities to pieces dating from as early as 
the 5th century B.C. excavated at Pazyryk in the 
Altai Mountains.'' The intriguing question of the 
extent to which the motifs of knotted and flat-woven 
rugs are derived from their predecessors in felt is as 
yet untouched, and can only be approached after a 
comprehensive study of felt ornamentation has been 
made. A cursory examination of the shaping and 
form of felt coats, which played their part in deter- 
mining the cut of costumes constructed from woven 
cloth, suggests that they were themselves directly in- 
fluenced by the appearance of fur or leather 
garments. If enough different types of coat can be 
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collected in the near future, a meaningful study of 
the subject could be made. 


While the technology involved in felt-making is ex- 
tremely simple and the tools few and easy to produce 
and obtain, they should not be overlooked as a source 
of important information concerning the historical 
development of the craft. It is significant that the 
equipment used is almost identical throughout the 
extensive geographical area in which felt is made. 
Most recognizable of all amongst professional crafts- 
men is the carding bow, which was probably invented 
for the carding of cotton and subsequently applied at 
a yet unknown, but certainly early period to wool 
carding. In the Middle Ages, it was used for working 
cotton and wool in Western Europe, !2 where it may 
well have been introduced from the Islamic culture of 
the Iberian Peninsula. On the other hand, it should 


NOTES 


1p. A. Andrews, 1973 (see bibliography) 
2B. Laufer, 1930, p. 4 (see bibliography) 


SL. Olschki, The Myth of Felt, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949, p. 14. 


4A. Réna-Tas, 1963, pp. 206-7 (see bibliography) 


SSurname of Murad III, 1582; and Surname-i Vehbi, c. 1720, 
written for the festival arranged by Sultan Ahmed II in com- 
memoration of the circumcisions of his four sons (Istanbul, 
Topkapi Palace Museum, A 3593, folios 135-139). The felt- 
makers are also mentioned as participating in a parade in 1638, 
during the reign of Murad IV. Evliya Celebi, the famous 
17th-century Turkish traveller, states that their guild had 400 
stores with 1005 members in Istanbul, and their patron saint 
was Abu Said al-Nari. He also mentions that there was another 
guild of felt-makers for the Janissaries. They had 10 stores 
with 60 members, the same patron saint, and their location 
was near Orta Cami. For these references, we thank Dr. Esin 
Atil, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 


6In the workshop of Fuat Dedeoglu, Balikesir, a large order of 
such boots (1000 pairs in four months) was being made for the 
protection of workers’ feet in a near-by aluminum factory 
(1973). 


7FP. Stark, The Valleys of the Assassins and Other Persian 
Travels, New York : E. P. Dutton, 1934, p.22. 


8Thanks are due to Dr. Louis D. Levine, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, who collected this information. 
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not be forgotten that even today the nomadic peoples 
of Central and West Asia do not use the bow. Nor do 
they use the fork for laying down the wool, but in- 
stead do the spreading entirely by hand. In Mongolia, 
the reed mat is equally foreign to some groups who 
until recently lived a nomadic existence. Accustomed 
to spreading their wool on an old piece of fabric 
which they refer to as ‘“‘mother-felt’’, these people 
describe the finished product as ‘“daughter-felt”’. 13 
That the only felt-making tools used by nomads are a 
stick and a felt or reed mat, strongly suggest that even 
such basic equipment as the carding bow, mallet and 
spreading fork were the innovations, as ancient as 
they may be, of organized craftsmen. It is in parti- 
cular the introduction of the bow and mallet which 
transformed felt-making from a female to a male 
occupation; their use distinguishes the craft from a 
household task. 


9We are speaking in general terms here. Ancient felt is known 
from archaeological excavations in Central Asia : S. I. 
Rudenko, Frozen Tombs of Siberia, The Pazyryk Burials of 
Tron Age Horsemen, Berkeley and Los Angeles : University of 
California Press, 1970; S. I. Rudenko, Die Kultur der Hsiung 
Nu und die Hiigelgraber von Noin Ula, Bonn : Rudolf Habelt 
Verlag GMBH, 1969; A. Stein, Serindia, Detailed report of the 
explorations in Central Asia and Westernmost China, I-III, Ox- 
ford : The Clarendon Press, 1921. The material from the ex- 
cavations in the Altai Mountains is housed in the Hermitage 
Museum, Leningrad; the finds from the excavations of Sir 
Aurel Stein are in the British Museum, London, and the Cen- 
tral Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. For the Tang 
Dynasty (A. D. 618-906) felt rugs in the Treasury of the 
Shosoin, Nara, Japan, see M. S. Dimand and J. Mailey, Oriental 
Rugs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York : The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1973, pp. 297-99. 


10Felt objects (ethnographical material) are housed in the 
Musée de l’Homme, Paris; Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto; 
Field Museum, Chicago; Textile Museum, Washington, D. C.; 
Museum fir Volkerkunde, Vienna; Bernisches Historisches 
Museum, Bern, Switzerland; Museum fir V6lkerkunde und 
Schweizerisches Museum fir V6olkskunde, Basel, Switzerland; 
and elsewhere. Felt seldom appears in Turkish museums. 
Although not on display, a fine collection of felt rugs is to be 
found in the Ethnographical Museum, Tehran. We are most 
grateful to the Director, Mr. Ahmad Piruzi, for enabling us to 
see this material. 


11See note no. 9. 

12M. Hoffmann, The Warp-weighted Loom, Studies in the 
History and Technology of an Ancient Implement, in the 
series Studia Norvegica, 14, Oslo : Universitetsforlaget, 1964, 
pp. 288, 383-84. (notes nos. 45 and 46). 


134. Réna-Tas, 1963 (see bibliography) 
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tions and Their Neighbors,’’ Peter Kandre, in Kunstadter, 
1967 -:583-638, see Note 3 above. 


20For description of such rituals among the Hmong, see 
“Green Miao (Meo) Spirit Ceremonies’ by Thomas A. Lyman, 
Ethnologica (K6ln) 4:1-40; also Graham, 1937, in Note 13 and 
Morechand, 1955, 1966, in Note 17. 


21 Wist, 1938:90; see also the square illustrated in ‘““Die Yautze 
im Siidchina,’”” H. H. Leuschner, Mitteilungen der Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, 1911. 


22The latter two form visually a flowering plant between the 
human figures. This form not only provides a visual metaphor 
or alternate for the human figure, but also suggests the major 


concern of an agricultural village, the fostering of plants. We 
do not know if there is a Yao name for the whole unit. This 
example raises a recurring problem: What is a design entity 
visually and conceptually? Another problem arises from the 
names and forms of two designs, Celestial Crown and Can- 
tonese House (Butler, 1970, 25E and 29C). In both images, 
One can discern the outlines of a ship bearing a plant form, but 
these obvious shapes are not referred to in their names. 


23A recent, simplified rite which illustrates embroidered 
squares on funerary costume appears in the March 1974 issue 
of Orientations (Hong Kong), pp. 27-30. 


24See ‘‘An Archaic Form of Chess.’’ Man, September 
202:148-151, 1936. 
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